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Our Cover Girl 


> TO THE LONG LIST of famous persons 
whose success was made possible by 
shorthand, add the name of Nan Merri- 
man, our cover girl and the star of our 
lead story, on page 458. 

Today she is internationally known as 
a top-flight symphony and concert sing 
er; but just a few years ago she was 
taking lessons with the money 
she earned as secretary in a California 
insurance office. 

“A career is a slow-moving thing,” 
says Nan. “It requires an abundance 
of patience, persistence, and determi- 
nation.” 


And, for 


voice 


some, shorthand. 


This and That 


> IN THE JOB MARKET soon? Then you 
will appreciate the tips to job-hunters 
appearing this month (pages 457 and 
459). But before you turn there, let us 
make one comment about the 

teachers’ help in finding employment. 

Last month we carried the account of 
Florence Lechleider, the young lady who 
has won success as a high-speed short 
hand writer. You'll remember that the 
turning point in her was her 
good fortune in becoming secretary to 
Louis A. Leslie. 

Not included in that account is the 
interesting sidelight that her getting 
that position came about because John 
Fiedler, her teacher in Brooklyn’s Bush- 
wick High School, had noted her un- 
usual ability and had made a special 
effort to get that job for her! 

Teachers can do things like that. 


value of 


career 


> WE'VE GIVEN you something new in 
nearly every issue of the GREGG WRITER 
this vear, including this one: 

On page 479 you’ll see something you 
will applaud: a page of business letters 
in shorthand for use in typing practice. 
The material is stroke-counted; so, you 
can give yourself timed writings just 
as with the CT tests. Thus, you can 
compare your transcription typing speed 
with your regular copying speed. Or, 
if you will practice the copy as you do 
the CT, you can develop the ability to 
type more rapidly, more accurately, and 
more steadily from shorthand notes. 
And that’s good! Let us know how you 
like this innovation. 
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NanMerriman,Singing Secretary 


. tac wrare 
. Y A ¢ 
Her notes WCl 


good 


u. 


ood enough for Toscanini 


RUTH A. CASHMAN 


HEN titian-haired Nan Merri- 

man was a stenographer in Los 

Angeles, she used to wonder how 
she could ever realize her dream of be- 
coming a celebrated singer. 

Today, a symphony soloist and con- 
cert artist of national renown, she says 
she has made it all come true through 
split-second timing. 


30ORN IN PITTSBURGH, Nan began sing- 
ing almost as soon as she could talk. 
In the back of her mind, as she grew up, 
was the idea of a singing career “ 
day.” When she was fifteen, the Merri- 
man family moved to Los Angeles; and 
it was there that Nan finished her high 
school education. In school, her teachers 
all said that she had a fine mezzo- 
soprano voice and that something should 
be done about it. After graduation Nan 
went to a business school, where she 
studied shorthand, typing, and _ book- 
keeping. When she finished the course 
a year later, she was able to get a 
stenographic job with the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of Los An- 
geles. She held that job for two and a 
half years, and rose to be private secre- 
tary to one of the company’s officers. 


some 


FROM HER SALARY, Nan was able to pay 
for the music and language lessons she 
needed. And this is how she worked it 
out. “Mother and I figured that 7:15 
A.M. was the earliest I could vocalize 
without disturbing the neighbors,” she 
recalled. “So I got up at six, ate break- 
fast, and studied my languages. Then 
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1 vocalized for fifteen minutes, dashed 
for the bus, and was at my desk at the 
office by 8:30 A.M.” 

During her lunch hour, Nan would 
get in half an hour of diction practice. 
After work, three nights a week, she 
would have a bowl of soup and go for 
her voice lesson. That took from seven 
to nine, after which she went home for 
dinner. Whenever she had free time, 
she attended concerts or listened to 
artists on the radio. As she listened, 
she would jot down in shorthand her 
impressions of what she heard, to help 
her in her own interpretation of these 
musical works when she sang them. 


OPERATING ON THAT SYSTEM,” she 
whipped a colorful mezzo-soprano voice 
into such fine shape that she was suc- 
cessful in winning the solo part in the 
1940 Hollywood Bowl Easter Sunrise 
Service, in competition with a hundred 
other young singers. In the spring of 
1942 she won the Cincinnati Opera 
Award, which gave her the chance to 
make her debut with the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera. After that, she was 
given a year’s scholarship at the Cincin- 
nati College of Music, and in 1943 she 
won the National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ contest—the prize, $1,000 and a 
fifteen-minute spot on an NBC coast-to- 
coast broadcast. 

The result of this was a five-year con- 
tract with the NBC as a sustaining 
artist, and it was while she was doing 
one of these NBC broadcasts that she 
had her first contact with Arturo Tos- 
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NOW—Nan. of an afternoon when she is answering fan mail 


canini. It seems that the great conduc- 
tor was looking for a mezzo-soprano 
for a special all-Verdi program he was 
preparing. He had listened to many 
singers, but none seemed to have the 
particular warmth of voice he sought. 

On this particular day he happened 
to be idly tuning in on his radio. When 
he heard the Merriman 
so excited about 


voice, he was 
it that he had his son 


hasten to a telephone to trace the singer 


through the studio. When he located 
Nan, he asked her to audition for him. 
Nan carefully prepared a Verdi aria 
for this audition. She had hardly sung 
three measures when he motioned her 
accompanist to leave his bench. Then, 
to the singer’s consternation and ulti- 
mate glory, the Maestro sat down and 
took over. For an hour and a half he 
led her through all the Verdi arias 
she knew, and he played everything 
from memory. After an instant’s panic, 
she was completely relaxed, singing with 
the richness and artistry that have 
brought her more than a _ half-dozen 
repeat performances with Toscanini. 
She has since appeared in concert in 
most of the leading cities in the United 
States and Canada and has been guest 
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artist with some of the country’s fore- 
most orchestras. One of her notable 
achievements has been the creation of 
the principal vocal role in Leonard 
Bernstein’s new “Jeremiah”? Symphony, 
which she sang with the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony under the com- 
poser’s direction. Then she recorded 
the “Jeremiah” for RCA Victor Records, 
with the St. Louis Philharmonic. 
Today, Nan Merriman is a full- 
fledged concert artist, with a very busy 
schedule, even when she isn’t on tour. 


ASKED HOW SHE FINDS TIME to do all 
the things she needs must do, she ex- 
plained: “Every night I make a sched- 
ule for the next day, and I try to follow 
it to the minute. After breakfast, I 
vocalize for twenty-five minutes. Then 
[ rest my voice for about an hour anda 
half, during which time I take care of 
my correspondence, autograph photo- 
graphs, and make memos of things that 
still have to be done. All memos to my- 
self are in shorthand. Incidentally, | 
carry a large handbag with me on tour, 
just because I must have my shorthand 
notebook with me for memos. These 
may concern audience reception of cer- 
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THEN—as an earnest young stenographer in Los Angeles 


tain songs, letters that I have to write, 
things I want to tell my manager, my 
family and friends the thousand- 
aund-one different things that would 
weigh me down if I had to rely on my 
memory or write it all in longhand. 
“But to get back to my schedule 
after the rest period, I sing again for 
about an hour. In the afternoon, I 
consult with my manager and accom- 
panist and do my shopping. I might 
take care of some correspondence, too. 
“With this kind of schedule, so closely 
timed, one has to use common sense 
if it is disarranged by something unex- 
nected. But the point is, everything is 
planned. I know just where I am going 
te be at any given time when I am 
coing to answer letters and when I am 
going to see my manager. If I don’t 
ao this, I’m in a dither about how I am 
going to get everything done. When I 
ao plan my day, I find that I usually 
manage to get everything done on time.” 


COMMENTING ON THE ESSENTIALS neces- 
sary for a successful singing career, 
Nan Merriman says: “It is work, work, 
work and study, study, and more study. 
\nd just remember this: vocal endow- 
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ment is necessary, but it is just the 
start of a hard grind. In addition to 
a good natural voice, you must have 
vocal schooling which means a co) 
rect method, so that you do not tire 
from long work; you must have good 
diction, so that you can be understood 
in any language; you must have an ex- 
tensive repertoire—those who may wish 
to engage you are not going to pay you 
to learn what you are assumed already 
to know; and you must have good mu- 
sicianship—be able to interpret the in- 
tent of the composer. 

“Along with all the rest, you must 
have personality. All of the foregoing, 
except vocal endowment, are acquired 
attributes of a professional singer. Per- 
sonality is another natural endowment, 
and it may measure the extent of a 
singer’s success. I think the key to a 
singing personality is the ability to 
convince the listener that you are eager 
to give him your best. You must want 
to feel like singing with every fibre 
of your body. You must pour it out 
with joy and pleasure. 

“This spirit in all your work conceals 
the mechanics of artistry and allows the 
listener to concentrate on the music. 
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Lovely Nan Merriman, one of 


today’s singing stars, is 


living proof that 


shorthand is — as someone once said — truly the Aladdin’s Lamp of America. 
Shorthand is the key to business careers, but shorthand is also the bread and 
butter and tuition fees for those who seek the spotlight outside an office. 


“A career is a slow-moving thing. Re- 
quires an abundance of patience, per- 
sistence, and determination. I know, 
because I went through it all. Success 
that comes too easily isn’t always a 
good thing. It has been shown that 
singers who experience flash success 
rarely go on for more than two or three 


years. Then, their novelty worn off, 
they have nothing to fall back upon, 


not being equipped with fundamentals.” 


ASIDE FROM SINGING, Nan loves swim- 
ming and table tennis. She collects 
perfumes and old brass—and toy pigs. 
She has literally hundreds of these 
small porkers housed on shelves in a 





VERY STUDENT of stenography and 

office appliances ought to have an- 
other required subject on her schedule: 
a course in how to get along with other 
people. Until this course is mastered, 
classroom A’s can never be translated 
into business success. 

Getting along can be divided into a 
lot of separate capacities—cheerful- 
ness, friendliness, minding one’s own 
business, being helpful. It means admit- 
ting your mistakes and ignoring the 
other fellow’s. It means being able to 
work without getting involved in ar- 
guments that leave either you or the 
other fellow “all riled up.” 

It means parking your politics, re- 
ligion, and whatever else may act as 
a chip on your shoulder outside the of- 
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corner of her apartment—her “piggery” 
—gifts from friends and fans who 
know of her hobby. They are made of 
glass, china, tin, plastic, wood, straw, 
and aluminum. She considers them good- 
luck tokens. The first one was given to 
her by her mother when she was on her 
way to the Hollywood Bow] competition. 
She sang, clutching the piglet in her 
hand. She won, and since then she has 
come to regard “pigs” as charms. But 
she warns that all the charms in the 
world won’t help against inadequate 
preparation. And if you have adequate 
preparation—well, the charms are nice 
to have, but you already have acquired 
all that is necessary! 


Confidentially Yours — 


HELEN WATERMAN - 


GETTING ALONG 


fice door. If you can’t do this, you’re in 
the wrong office, because your employer 
hires you to work, not to reform him 
or the other workers. 

The next time someone points out 
some fault, don’t be angry. Don’t con- 
centrate on what’s wrong with the 
other fellow. Stop to consider whether 
that weakness has been costing you 
money. If, by correcting it, you are 
ahead only $10 a month, in a few years 
that criticism will have been worth a 
thousand dollars. 

The guy who is always being “hurt,” 
the guy who dwells on others’ faults, 
the guy who delights in argument— 
these block their own way. The guy 
who “gets along” will get along best 
in his career. 
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Executive Jobs—for Girls 


Stenography is a steppingstone to careers for women, 
but only if the girls make it so 


PHYLLIS L. RODGERS 


Statesman Alexander Hamilton, 

former President Woodrow Wilson, 
columnist Dorothy Thompson, and ac- 
tress Ethel Merman did it; and, if you 
go at it right you, too, can rise to a 
high-salaried and responsible position 
by way of a shorthand notebook. 

Naturally, a girl has to have a great 
deal more than typing and shorthand 
techniques to climb to the top. After 
all, there are more than a million wom- 
en and girls employed in the United 
States today as secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, and typists; and many busi- 
nesses are strongly prejudiced in favor 
of men. So, competition is keen. 

Still, with about two hundred thou- 
sand vacancies each year, well over 90 
per cent of which will be filled by wom- 
en, it is not too difficult to land a 
stenographic job that will put you on 
the inside track to a career. From that 
point on, if you are careful enough and 
patient enough, you can work up to a 
coveted administrative post. 


* HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR YEARS. 


HAVE YOU EVER STOPPED to realize just 
what an excellent opportunity a 
stenographer does have to learn a 
business from the inside? While taking 
dictation, working about the office, and 
hearing her bosses talking, she learns 

—at first hand—how the business is 
organized and operated. 

She becomes familiar with its poli- 
cies; she discovers what kind of letters 
bring the best results; she comes to 
know a great deal about methods of 
selling, buying, extending credit, col- 
lecting past-due accounts, ete. If she 
retains and uses this knowledge, the 
day may very well come when there is 
a vacancy in her department and when 
her seniors realize that she knows more 
about the work to be done than any 
outsider they might bring in. 

Cuba’s former President Fulgencio 
Batista knew this when he was just an 
ambitious young farm boy. He learned 
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shorthand and typing and got a job 
taking dictation from the officers who 
were running the army, because he con- 
sidered it a good way to find out how 
things were done. Several years later 
he used the knowledge thus gained when 
he led a group of fellow sergeants in 
a revolt, got control of the army, and 
became dictator of his country. George 
B. Cortelyou, who started as a stenog- 
rapher, served in three Cabinets and 
later became president of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company: He once said that 
stenography is “the handmaiden of 
opportunity.” And how true it is. 


IT IS COMFORTING TO REALIZE that, as a 
stenographer, a girl will not suffer too 
much from lack of money while work- 
ing toward her chosen goal. You’ve 
heard plenty about writers and artists 
living like paupers while waiting for 
their work to sell, and about young 
doctors whose wives take in boarders 
while the new practice slowly develops. 

As a stenographer, your income will 
be steady and fairly good. Today you 
can expect a starting salary of $30 to 
$40 a week; and, as you advance in 
business, your pay, naturally, will rise 
with you. And if hard times come be- 
fore you’re established at the top? Well, 
there is evidence that the white-collar 
worker is one of the last to be touched 
by the terrifying unemployment of de- 
pression periods. 


Now, ABOUT GETTING THAT FIRST JOB 
and beginning your ascent. The first 
question, and one of the most important 
of several questions you should ask 
yourself, is, “Where shall I work?” 
Don’t forget that, although 32 per 
cent of all the persons who work in the 
schools, offices, and factories of the 
United States are women, many busi- 
nesses are bitterly opposed to women 
executives. Therefore, if you are career 
bound, you should be careful to select a 
concern that gives women an opportu- 
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nity to advance. Although there is no 
definite list for you to choose from, you 
will probably find the best opportuni- 
ties for department 
and in the fields of social work, person- 
nel work, 


women in stores 


fashion, radio, journalism, 


and in advertising 

To SEE JUST HOW IMPORTANT the selec 
tion of an employer can be, let’s look at 
the progress made by two girls whom 
we shall call Dorothy and Jane. 

Both these girls learned shorthand 
and typing in high school and upon 
graduation decided to do stenographic 
work as a steppingstone to the admin- 
istrative work they both wanted to do. 
Dorothy had a cousin who arranged to 
get her a job in a large paint company. 
The starting salary for stenographers 
was good, the company trade-mark was 
famous, the building was nice, and all 
in all it seemed to Dorothy an ideal 
place to work. It is—for girls 
who are content to routine 
positions. 

Today, after fifteen years as a pop- 
ular and industrious worker, Dorothy 
is private secretary to an executive; 
and that is as far as she will be able to 
go because her company refuses to put 
women in the more important positions. 
Dorothy realizes that she should have 
been more careful about taking the job. 
She is known as an excellent secretary. 
But Dorothy will remain a secretary. 


those 
remain in 


JANE, ON THE OTHER HAND, spent some 
time looking around before she went 
to work. She decided that she wanted to 
work for a company that held some 
personal interest for her. This she felt 
excluded, for her, businesses handling 
hardware, paint, machinery, tools, or 
oil. After studying the classified ad 
sections of the newspapers, she decided 
to look into jobs offered by two whole- 


sale companies that distributed chil- 
dren’s clothing. 
She asked questions. She learned 


from the outside that Company A paid 
higher wages and was a much larger 
concern than Company B; but no one 
seemed to know of any women execu- 


‘manager’s office, that the only 


tives in Company A. Jane visited Com- 
pany A and noticed, as she walked 
through the building to the personnel 
women 
in evidence obviously typists, 
secretaries, and file clerks. Jane asked 
the personnel manager whether she 
would have a chance to rise to a bette 
job and was rewarded with a_ round- 
about answer that said neither “yes” 
nor “no.” Jane did not even leave her 
application with Company A. 

Next she visited Company B. Here 
she saw several women dictating, in- 
terviewing customers, etc., and here sh¢ 
was frankly assured by the personnel 
manager that young women who proved 
themselves capable of handling admin 
istrative work were encouraged to move 
up. Jane went to work that day as a 
general stenographer in the Credit De- 
partment of Company B. Two years 
later she was made private secretary to 
the head of the department; and today, 
fifteen years later, she is a division 
credit manager, with hopes of 
still higher in her company. 


were 


rising 


ONCE YOU HAVE FOUND where you are to 
work, other questions will arise. For 
instance, you may “How can | 
keep from being just another stenog- 
rapher?” No offices promote poor work- 
ers. You have to be pretty good to stand 
out in a group. Let’s see how Jane did it. 
Jane was not so outstanding, really. 
She had a high school education. She 
was nice looking, but certainly not the 
most attractive girl in her department. 
She came from a normal, undistin- 
guished family. Still, it is evident that 
she must have done something to win 
the recognition she did. Fortunately fo 
Jane, she realized from the outset that 
she had been hired to work, and she set 
up a list of standards that she religious- 
ly followed. Today Jane can vouch for 
the importance of the following rules: 


ask, 


1. Be prompt. See to it that you are at your 
desk on time every day and that you start 
work at once. 

2. Don’t be “‘clock-eyed.” It doesn’t 
day pass any faster, and it does 
unfavorable impression. 


make the 
give an 


(Continued on page 482) 


The girl who wants the responsibility, prestige, and salary of a business executive 
can be sure that shorthand and typing are keys that unlock the door to the inner 
office. But the beginner has to choose the door carefully; it may lead only to another 


corridor—or just a dead-end closet. 
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A Tip to Job-Hunters 


4 4 s,50lU 


ROBERT L. PYNER 





ITH competition becoming keen- 

er, your chances of getting the 

job you want will depend in 
great measure on how you stand out 
from other applicants. One of the sim- 
plest ways to do this—and it is un- 
believably neglected by young people—is 
through good manners. Write a cour- 
teous thank-you letter after you have 
been granted an interview. 

However, if you do not present a 
good appearance during the interview, 
nothing that you do afterwards will be 
of much help to you. “Appearance is 
extremely important,” the personnel 
manager of a large oil company told 
me. “Applicants fall down terribly on 
this. We’re not looking for a glamour 
girl or a Powers model, but if the ap- 
plicant is sloppy, we don’t want her. 
Sloppy girls don’t get past the inter- 
view.” This executive and his staff inter- 
view approximately 6,000 persons a 
ear, so they know whereof they speak. 


AFTER THE INTERVIEW, most companies 
subject applicants to various testing 
procedures. If you possess an average 
degree of the technical skill the posi- 
tion calls for, you’re sure to pass them. 

Now, through a simple, courteous 


ical workers said she would be over- 
whelmed if she were to receive such a 
note. So you see how very seldom the 
average applicant resorts to this ap- 
preciated graciousness. 


IF YOU ARE REALLY INTERESTED in the 
job, your thank-you letter will write 
itself. It will be good because it will 
be sincere and enthusiastic. That’s why 
it is always best to write these thank- 
you notes immediately after the inter- 
view, while you are still glowing from 
the experience. 

In writing your note, convey your 
thanks for having been given an inter- 
view and for the courtesies extended 
during your visit. Your letter will be 
more impressive if you try to mention 
something specific; something that hap- 
pened during the interview; something 
that you may have learned from it; 
the people you were introduced to, even 
mentioning them by name; the splendid 
lunch provided; any comforts or con- 
veniences extended to you during your 
visit to the office. 


SOMETIMES EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS can- 
not place you because no openings are 
available, but they suggest other places 


act, you can put yourself well out in Where you might try. If those sugges- 

} front of the average competition. Write tions were helpful, they would be very 

’ a sincere, enthusiastic thank-you note much pleased if you mentioned it in 

t as soon as you get home. One of the Your letter of appreciation. 

t employment managers I spoke to said Avoid the “buttered-up,” insincere 

that out of 18,000 applicants inter- ‘type of thank-you note. These are 

r viewed during the past three years, ¢@sily spotted, and personnel managers 
mly about twenty were thoughtful find them very annoying. They don’t 

' enough to write thank-you notes. An __ like letters that are too clever, nor the 

‘ executive of a large broadcasting com- “smarty” type, dressed up primarily 
pany said she was lucky to receive one 0 attract attention. 

a out of 5,000 interviewed. I hope you Here is an actual thank-you letter 
are not skimming over these figures that helped secure for its writer an 
too lightly. They will bear rereading. unusually good secretarial position: 

Another who interviews about 100 
job-seekers a year said she had received Thank you for the pleasant interview and 
only one thank-vou note that she could courtesies extended me yesterday at your of- 
< ‘ gy : fice. I enjoyed meeting and discussing with 
remember. A specialist in hiring you the secretarial position presently available 
typists, stenographers, and general cler- with your organization. (Continued page 482) 
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The Expert Knows His Lines 


ALAN C. 


NCE UPON A TIME, when the type- 
writer was so new that it was 
considered a kind of printing 

machine, the one standard for arrang- 
ing material was “Do it as a printer 
would do it.” It is only in recent years 
that typists have turned to a new stand- 
ard: “Do it the way that is fastest.” 

Consider your telephone directory, for 
example: It is full of dotted lines 
(called “leaders” because they /ead your 
eye across a gap). Consider the in- 
and bills you have The 
printer has them crisscrossed with lines. 
Printers just Jove leaders and lines; but 
expert typists, realizing that leaders 
and lines take a lot of time, avoid them 
whenever they can. 

That doesn’t mean it is wrong to use 
leaders and lines; it does mean that you 
should avoid using them unless they are 
really necessary. The ten illustrations 
on the facing page show some of the 
yeas and nays of rules and leaders. The 
copy happens to deal with telephone 
numbers, but the examples may be ap- 
plied to any kind of lists you are 
to type in the day’s work. 


voices seen: 


asked 


LET’S LOOK at the first four illustrations 
together—rules in all of them! 

Illustration 1 is typical of most tables 
set up by printers, complete’ with 
vertical and horizontal lines. 

Typing horizontal lines is easy, of 
course, thanks to the underscore on the 
machine. One thing to watch for: When 
you are going to make a horizontal line, 
remember to single space before it and 
double space after it. 

You can’t typewrite the vertical line, 
obviously, unless you (a) type a col- 
umn of colons, which is silly; or (6b) 
remove the paper and reinsert it side- 
wise so you can type an underscore line, 
which is even sillier. You can always 
draw the vertical line with pen or pencil 
and a ruler, of course, which is what 
experts do if they have to put in verti- 


cal rules. Or, you can hold a pencil 
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point against the paper and turn the 
roller—that will give you a line too. 
(This last is easier to do if you depress 
the ratchet release on the left end of 
the carriage first.) 


Illustration 2 shows pretty well how 
needless vertical lines are. It also shows 
a common practice in typing “spread 
leaders” periods alternated With 
as frequently seen in tables of 
contents, programs, and similar forms. 

The trouble with spread leaders is 
that the typist must constantly look at 
his paper to make sure his dots are lined 
up. Thus, after typing “Evelyn” in this 
illustration, we had to leave one space; 
but we had to be careful not to leave a 
space after typing “Rupert.” 


spaces 


Illustration 3 shows a much bette) 
way to type leaders, if type leaders you 
must: solidly, without spaces. The sec- 
ond half of the illustration shows you 
how a table would look if there were no 
leaders. Yes, if the columns were as 
far apart as shown and if the entries 
were single spaced, you would need 
leaders to make the entries clear. 

Illustration 4 provides another exam- 
ple of when you would have to use 
leaders—any time there is a long gap 
to be covered by the eye, it is hard to 
bridge that gap without leaders. 

There are three rules to be 
from these illustrations: (1) 
vertical rules 


drawn 
Don’t use 
you absolutely 
must, (2) never use spread leaders un- 
less you are told to, and (3) do use 
leaders if the eye must make a 
jump between columns in a table. 


unless 


long 


BUT ANY SKILLED typist, asked to type 
a list like the one shown in these illus- 
trations, would (a) get rid of all the 
rules, (b) bring the columns of the 
table closer together, and (c) eliminate 
even the leaders. Illustrations 5, 6, 7, 
8, and 9 give clues to how he would do 


this. (Continued on page 462 
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Illustration 5 shows how he might get 
rid of the rules that appear in the 
headings of the preceding illustrations: 
He would eliminate the heading Name 
as being obvious, would combine Fert. 
No. right in the heading, and convert 
the department into a centered 
heading. Doing these things gives him 
a narrower table. 

Are the leaders in Illustration 5 nec- 
essary? The second half of the illus- 
tration shows how it would look without 
leaders. For just so few lines, leaders 
probably could be omitted; but if the 
table were very long, the leaders would 
be a help, you are bound to agree. 


sub- 


Illustration 6 shows one way of get 
ting rid even of the underscore mark 
used to underline the departmental 
name: Shift the centered subheading 
to a side position and indent the names 
under each department. This is a good 
idea; for, as the second half of the il 
lustration shows, the numbers are now 
so close to the names that you certainly 
would not need leaders. 

But, you would worry about remem- 
bering to indent all the names, eithe 
by moving the margin stop or by tabu- 
lating for the indentation on every line. 


Illustration 7, therefore, may be more 
desirable an arrangement than any of 
its predecessors. It requires no rules, 
no underscores, and no indenting at all. 
It is obviously the arrangement most 
easy and rapid to type. 

What about leaders? The entries in 
the second half of the illustration show 
how easily you can dispense with lead- 
ers, too, when you arrange the 
And right there is a pro- 
fessional secret! 


entries 


in triplets. 


Illustrations 8 and 9, which are 
straight alphabetic arrangements (38, 
by last name; 9, by first name), show 
how efficiently blank lines can serve as 
eye guides. You can arrange entries 
by threesomes, foursomes, or even five 
somes; and the blank lines, even more 
powerful than rules, carry the eye as 
readily as do leaders. 

Yes, there is the secret: Whenever e) 
pert typists can, they (a) bring the 
columns close together and then (b) 
use blank lines instead of any leaders 
in typing this kind of copy. 
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Thus, the skilled typist can set one 
tabulator stop. After typing the name, 
he just tabulates to the other column. 
He does not have to look up either to 
align leaders or to make sure he stops 
his leaders in time. So, production! 


YOU HAVE TO TRY some of these prob- 
lems yourself to be convinced. 

So, type some of those tables. See 
for yourself how much faster you can 
type Illustration 7, say, or Illustration 
8, both without any leaders, than you 
can type Illustrations 1, 2, 3, or 4. Then 
you, too, will be convinced that the 
expert pattern is the no-rules, no- 
leaders pattern. Did you time yourself? 


(Tabulation hint: The first thre 
tables have 6 spaces between columns; 
the fourth table uses the same margin 
and last stop used in the third; and the 
other tables are aligned right and left 
with the width of the heading.) 


OH, STILL WONDERING about Illustra- 
tion 10? Well, it’s like this: An expert 
typist knows that everyone is so used 
to seeing telephone numbers in even 
columns, telephone-book style, that he 
would probably prepare such a list 
for the use of others in one of those 
orthodox listing styles. 

3ut if he were making a list just for 
his own use, he’d do it like Illustration 
10—the fastest and easiest-to-use style 
of them all! 
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The Meeting 
of the Month 


Some suggestions for the April meet- 


ClUD 


ng of your business 
MICHAEL TRENT 


HANK YOU VERY MUCH for your let- 
aa about last month’s suggestions. 
I hoped you would try them—but I had 
no idea that so many club secretaries 
would send us copies of their “minutes.” 
We’re glad to have them. 

Now let’s look at April—April, the 
month of intensive drives to get the 
final touch of skill that will open job 
opportunities to you beginners. 


PART ONE (10 fun). Tell 
everyone in advance that he has to pay 
an admission charge: one good joke, 
written in shorthand on a 3x5 card 
and it is not fair to steal them out of 
Wits and Wags, either! 

Collect the cards as persons arrive at 
the meeting, and then start circulating 
them while the group is gathering. 
When all are present, use them as a 
“shorthand reading contest” between 
teams—if the jokes are really good, 
you'll get your meeting off to a roar- 
ing start. (If they are especially good, 
send the cards in to the Wits and Wags 
editor of this magazine.) 


minutes of 


PART TWO (25 minutes of production). 
Ever work on a “double take”? Let’s 
try it this month—it gives a pleasant 
dose of intensive shorthand practice, 
just what ought to help most in this 
month of April. Here’s how: 


1. Select a letter and adapt it for 
“office-style” dictation (or use one of 
the letters in this month’s “Transcrip- 
tion Project” in the BUSINEss EpDuCA- 
TION WoRLD—your teacher should have 
a copy). 

2. Pick dictator and 
another as secretary. Everyone else in 
the club is a “reporter.” 

3. The dictator starts the letter and 
gives it in regular “office style,” with 


one person as 
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corrections, with requests for ‘What 
did I just say, please,” and so on. His 
secretary writes just as a secretary 
would—the real take—and reads back 
when requested. Meanwhile, everyone 
else tries to get down every word that 
is said, just as though they were court 
reporters. 

Thus, if you are one of the reporters, 
you write what the dictator says, in- 
cluding all his corrections and side 
comments and all the replies that the 
secretary makes, as well. 

4. When the letter is completed, the 
secretary reads it back in its entirety 
—and still the reporters write! 

5. Finally, one or two of the reporters 
read their notes out loud while all the 
others continue to write. This means 
that some reporters will actually race 
to take the same letter (plus comments) 
four times—and that, believe me, is in- 
tensive practice! 





PART THREE (10 minutes for planning). 
It takes money to run a club. As one 
person wrote us concerning our sug- 
gestions for honors for the seniors, 
“They cost money!” Most things do; 
so, let’s dedicate this month’s planning 
session to some ways we can 
funds for the club. Some ideas: 


raise 


1. Announce in the school paper that 
club members, working in the business 
classrooms after school, will type re- 
ports and papers. Give prices. 

2. Volunteer to sell, for a commission, 

*OOYDS dy} apisjno sTenuUe JooYdS 

3. Volunteer to obtain, for 
mission, advertisements in the 
annual or school newspaper. 


a com- 
school 


4. Sponsor a noon-hour dance, if the 


school permits this. Some schools do. 


5. Offer to type correspondence (lots 
of academic seniors want to send let- 
ters to colleges, you know). 

6. Offer to tutor absentees and stu- 
dents getting behind in studies. 

7. Sell shorthand pens or some other 
item giving you a profit. 

8. Let juniors buy advance member- 
ship for next year’s club, so they’ll 
know about all meetings. 


Business students ought to have ideas 
about getting business! 
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Families of Familiesin Shorthand 


LOUIS A. LESLIE 


HE -ize TRIBE OF FAMILIES is one of 

the largest and most regular in 

shorthand. Moreover, these fami- 
lies are especially helpful to the short- 
hand writer who makes their acquaint- 
ance, because they tend to occur in 
larger blocks than do most other fami- 
lies. That is, the writer not only obtains 
the advantage of meeting the familiar 
syllable -ize at the end of many words, 
but he also obtains the additional ad- 
vantage of learning to recognize fami- 
lies with longer endings. Within the 
-ize tribe there is a large shorthand 
family in -lize. Within that family 
there is a group in -ralize, and even 
within that there is a smaller but 
useful group in -tralize. 

All these families are written in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary principles 
of outline construction. The writer who 
has never had occasion to write a word 
ending in -ize, -lize, -ralize, or -tralize 


can construct the outline correctly with- 
out difficulty. If aware of the great 
value of analogy to the shorthand 
writer and on friendly terms with the 
-ize tribe and the families within the 
tribe, he will be able to write all these 
words more rapidly and more easily. 
Perhaps it should be emphasized again 
that these outlines should not be mem- 
orized. If the writer becomes acquainted 
with the family, it is unnecessary to at- 
tempt to remember each individual 
member. Even the families need not be 
memorized. The writer who will read 
these lists and copy them a few times 
will recognize the family resemblance 
whenever one of the words occurs in 
dictation. 

Also, as the writer becomes familiar 
with more families in this series, he 
will begin to notice additional familics 
occurring in the dictation from day to 
day. And they seem like old friends. 


Some Members of the -ize Families 


IRST, LET US INTRODUCE the -ralize 

family already mentioned. Whenever 
the writer meets one of the many words 
ending with this building block of fine 
speech sounds, he should have at the tip 
of his pen the equivalent shorthand 
building block. The longhand spelling 
of the words varies slightly. 


se ii ascitill 
ee i —_ — EF 


ii al ie CO ee 
— 
Ps yam —F” 6 t : 


neutralize, centralize, naturalize, materialize, 
pluralize, 


i 


<.. 7 
rr UM 


industrialize, moralize, demoralize, 
federalize, sterilize, paralyze 


In nearly every case the words ending 
in -lize form a derivative in -lization. 
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eee Fae Se 
3B 


neutre centralization, nature ation 
materialization, industrializaiton, demor atio 


steriizatio 


Another of the larger building blocks 
in English is the -talize family. The 
longhand spelling varies slightly. 


we 


capitalize, vitalize, tantalize, immortalize 
brutalize, spiritualize, fertilize, utilize, volatilize, 


hospitalize, crystallize 
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Some of the -talize family also form 
derivatives in -ization: 


Lake won 
2 ne 


brutalization, 
erystalli 


ipitaization, utilization hos- 


ization, zation 


MANY OF THE SHORTHAND FAMILIES are 
related. There is one family in -tion, 
one of the largest of all shorthand 
families. There is another large short- 
hand family in -al, and another in -iz« 
The three families sometimes get to- 
gether for a family picnic, as it were, 
and the writer then has the advantage 
of the use of a large building block, 
-tionalize 


le i * ee oe 
Cp AA AL_¢ 


222 *t te 


ration, rational, rationalize; 
nationalize; fiction, fictional, 
tion, eonventional, 
sensational, 


nation, 
fictionalize; 
conventionalize; 
sensationalize 


national, 
conven- 
sensation, 


related 


tes 


fionalization, nationalization, 


A closely 


tionalization: 


ends in 


Php 


fictionalizatio: 


family 


Then there are many smaller -lize 
groups. Here are a few stray members 
of the family: 





ue J Ag 


fg FT te” 


| Ge mr oI Le 
oo = , 
Sts 
localize, signalize, 


ealize, 
analyze, stabilize, mobilize, 


symbolize 


idealize, vocalize, 
personalize, equalize, 


monopolize, civilize 
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These forms, too, give derivatives in 
-lization: 


ee es 


equaliza- 
civilization 


vocalization, 
mobilization, 


idealization, 
tion, stabilization, 


realization, 


PERHAPS AFTER -lize, the largest family 
within the -ize tribe would be -rize. 
Within the -rize family there is a group 
in -larize 


oe 
Ko 


familiarize, 


a a 


popularize, circularize, polarize 


There is another ending in 


-prize: 


CEG 
~ @ 


prize, apprise 


e 
Fey 


comprise, enterprise, 


pauperize 


surprise, 
vaporize, 


temporize, extemporize, 
There are some stray members of the 
-rize family: 


summarize, memor'ze, merceriz¢ notarize, 


iterize, satirize, theorize, authorize terrorize 

There are two branches of the -wize 
family. In the one branch of the family 
the -ize is joined after the straight line 


for n: 
ao ~t 
— 


atin a 
mp OF 


mechanize, 
patronize, 


<< 


carbonize, 
immunize, 


recognize, 
unionize, 


antagonize, 
modernize, 


colonize, lonize 


The other branch of the -nize family 
gives a larger shorthand building block 
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by utilizing the curve for the ten blend. 
There are also a few similar forms with 
the tem blend 


Oo , a + 
~pP ? Cm 
wr V 
serufttinize gelatinize, skeletonize atemize, 


> ; 


itemize, victimize, epitomize 


There is a group of words in which 
~i ie foll ws t or d: 


ye Le we 
—s Ce 


a 


dramatize, ensitize, magnetize, monet . 
hy pnotize, amortize, deputize, baptize, 
ystematize ibsidize, oxidize 


Ze 9g f& 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO REMEMBER that there 
is nothing irregular about these forms, 
nothing to be memorized. The words 
are each written exactly as the learner 
would normally write them by applying 
the ordinary rules of the system. The 
words are presented in these families 
because experience shows that the most 
expert writers consistently take advan- 
tage of analogy as a help in construct- 
ing outlines. In a system with a good 
shorthand alphabet, it is possible to 
write analogically, as is demonstrated 
this series of articles. 


I Ney ” 
ae z | 





trey ten 


“Someone is always taking my pencils!” 
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l. Please tell me whether these sentences 
are correct and are considered good usage in a 
business letter: (1) “‘Mr. John Doe has called 
on us any number of times.”’ (2) “‘Would appre- 
ciate your reply by return clipper a'r mail.”— 
PW 

Any number of, strictly speaking, is 
considered colloquial in the sense of 
“many.” In a letter that is intended 
to be correct in all details, the expres- 
sion should be avoided. One might say: 
“Mr. John Doe has called on us many 
times.” However, in informal and more 
or less colloquial material, there would 
be no objection to the use of any num- 
ber of. 

The sentence, “Would appreciate 
your reply by return clipper air mail,” 
contains two faults: (a) The subject 
of the sentence has been omitted, giving 
an undesirable telegraphic effect. We or 
] should be included. (b) Would should 
be changed to should. 


a. I should like to know whether the sec- 
ond verb in this sentence is correct: “The 
purchaser shall not remove any timber from 
said premises until a total of one-half of the 
purchase price is paid.”—J.E.D. 


The general rule governing the se- 
quence of tenses in such sentences is as 
follows: “If the principal verb (the 
verb in the main clause) is present or 
future, the verb in the subordinate 
clause may be any tense 

The choice of tense, then, will depend 
on the meaning and emphasis. In the 
sentences you quote, probably shall have 
been would be preferred as representing 
action to be completed in the future. 


9 Should both an apostrophe and a hyphen be 
put after the word “months” in the following 
sentence: ‘“‘The commissions are to be calculated 
at the close of business on the last day of each 
six-months accounting period.”’—J.B.C. 


Such expressions may be written in 
either of two ways: “a six-month ac- 
counting period” and “a six months’ ac- 
counting period.” If the hyphened form 
is chosen, the noun should be in the 
singular form. 

The choice depends on the exactness 
of meaning. If the idea of a single term 
is not foremost, the possessive style is 
usually used. If the expression is the 
exact measure of time, the hyphened 
form is chosen. (Continued on page 488 
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Transcription Talent Teaser 


Another Teaser and a special Surprise announcement! 


E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


ES, WE HAVE TWO SURPRISES for 
you this month! The first is a 
Teaser letter that will surprise you 

because it will show that there is a 
great deal more to the end of a sentence 
than a period. The second surprise is 
that you can win a certificate on this 
month’s Teaser by showing us that you 
can type a corrected copy of it. 

We'll explain all about the certificate 
after we’ve finished “the lesson”; but 
here’s one note of warning: Don’t put 
a single mark on the Teaser itself. You 
have to keep it clean or you cannot 
win a certificate. 

sut, first things first: Let’s look at 
special end-of-sentence punctuation 
marks. Do you use them correctly? 


NOW DON’T STOP reading this article 
just because you find it deals with 
periods and question marks. Yes, we 
know that, way back in the fourth 
grade (maybe it was in the third or 
even the second grade), you learned 
that a period follows a sentence that 
makes a statement or issues a com- 
mand; and that a question mark follows 
a sentence that asks a question. We’re 
not going over those elementary rules, 
be assured. But—there are a few 
“catches” surrounding the application 
of even those simple rules, and it is 
with those catches that this Teaser 
concerns itself: 


1. Don’t be misled by the seeming 
form in which a sentence is phrased. 
Remember- 

a. Some requests or suggestions are 
put in the form of a question for the 
sake of courtesy. They are not real 
questions to which answers are ex- 
pected. Therefore, a period, not a ques- 
tion mark, should follow such sentences. 

May we enlist your coédperation in pull- 

ing up our attendance record 

Won't you send us your check today. 

b. On the other hand, sometimes a 
sentence that is really a question may 
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be put in statement form. Such a sen- 
tence demands a question mark at the 
end. For example: 


You couldn’t find their latest address? 


2. A period, not question mark, fol- 
lows an indirect question: 

Direct question: Which job should be done first? 
Indirect question: The clerk asked which job 
should be done first. 

3. If a sentence contains a series of 
separate items, each of which is a 
query, the question mark follows each 
item and the separate items are not 
capitalized (unless they are proper 
nouns or adjectives) : 


How is this package to be shipped? by first-class 


mail? by insured parcel post? by express? 


4. If an abbreviation falls at the end 
of a declarative or imperative sentence, 
only one period is required: 


This road map is issued by the A.A.A. 


However, if the sentence should close 
with a parenthetical expression that 
ends with an abbreviation, the period 
marking the abbreviation goes inside 
the closing parenthesis and another 
period follows the parenthesis: 

This road map is issued by the American Auto- 
mobile Association (A.A.A.) 

5. The rules for the use of the closing 
quotation mark at the end of a sentence 
were discussed in the January Teaser. 

Now, before you get to thinking too 
longingly about that Easter vacation, 
with the break it brings in your steady 
progress in the art of transcription, 
concentrate on finding all the slips you 
can in the accompanying letter. Wait 
now! No pencils! Just spot the errors 
with your eye. How many can you find? 
(We have our tongue in our cheek about 
one of them!) 


WELL, HERE’S THE NEWS about the 
certificates you can win on this Teaser. 
Would you like to be able to show 
your friends (and perhaps future em- 
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ployers) that you are an expert, ac- 


curate proofreader of business letters? 
Or, do you really know whether you a 
an “expert, accurate proofreader of 
business letters”? 

We have three 
ready for you: A red one if you 
retype this month’s Tease) 
letter without missing more than three 
of the errors; a blue one if you retype 
it correctly without missing more than 


kinds of certificates 
can 


correctly 
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two of the errors; and a dignified green- 
gray one if you retype the letter per- 
fectly or with just one error overlooked. 

That is what you do: Study and dis- 
cuss the Teaser letter as much as you 
wish, but marks Then, 
with your teacher as judge, retype the 
Teaser letter as accurately as you can, 


put on it. 


no 


correcting every mistake. You are 
allowed just 20 minutes. You may 


correct your own errors—do anything 
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like to make 
mailable; but, of 
refer to the key. 

At the end of your 20 minutes, out 
comes the paper; then check your work 
while your teacher reads the corrected 
key aloud. Circle any errors you made 
or left uncorrected—then see which cer- 
tificate you qualify for. 

To get the certificate, send your paper 
(be sure your name, your teacher’s 
name, and the name and address of the 
school are typed on the pages) and 10 
cents (examination fee) to us. We'll 


letter 
cannot 


that Teaser 
course, you 


you 


Shorthand Speed Builder No. 


Shorthand Is Easy! 


check your paper again and then put 
the certificate in the mail if your 
paper does show that you are an “ex- 
pert, accurate proofreader of business 
letters.”” Hope you qualify! 

Our address: Gregg Writer Awards 
Department, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18. Your teacher should send 
us a typewritten list of names as they 
should appear on the certificates, the 
number of errors made, and the fees to 
cover the examination of the papers. 
How soon? Anytime before you receive 
the next issue of the magazine! 


3 


CLYDE I. BLANCHARD 


AST MONTH we talked about one of 

the most helpful speed-building 

pointers — using your’ shorthand 
personally. Each month, as you use 
more shorthand and increase your writ- 
ing skill, your personal use of short- 
hand will increase and become more 
valuable to you as a timesaver as well 
as a speed builder. Never overlook a 
single opportunity to substitute short- 
hand for longhand writing. 


THIS MONTH we are going to talk 
about our firm belief that shorthand 
is simpler than longhand—for that 


belief is essential to building speed. 

It is not difficult to believe that short- 
hand is easy when you are writing 
familiar matter or matter that is lib- 
erally previewed before you write it. 
The rub comes when you have to take 
new matter! Then, if you are an aver- 
age individual, uneasiness steps in and 
you begin to worry about all those 
“new” words you think you are going to 
find in the new matter. And, what hap- 
pens? Well, you get along pretty well 
for three or possibly four minutes of the 
dictation; then you begin to fall farther 
and farther behind the dictator, until 
you either give up or write chicken 
tracks that you can’t read. Haven’t 
you had this experience? Most have! 
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LET ME TELL YOU what happened once 
when I took a high-speed test. I was 
afraid at the beginning that there 
would be some new and difficult words 
that I couldn’t write. When I got 
through and checked my transcript, I 
found not a single outline of a new 
or difficult word that I couldn’t read. 
I grant you that some of the outlines 
were not very good—but I could read 
them. Nearly all my errors were on 
short, easy words like that and this. 
The take was full of these two words, 
and the context didn’t help me very 
much. I had written them carelessly 
because they were so easy; and, when 
I transcribed them, I transcribed that 
for this, and vice versa! 

That experience taught me one very 
important lesson—write very carefully 
and accurately all the easy words that 
are made up of only one or two strokes. 
The next time you take new matter, 
examine your notes critically for all 
these easy words; and also list all the 
errors you made in transcribing them. 
You will find, as I did, that often it is 
what you know how to write best that 
causes you the most trouble. 


Now, LET US CONSIDER that fifth minute. 


Do you really know why you break 
down at the end of four minutes? If 
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you think the reason is difficult matter, 
Why does a track man 
end of race? Is it 
sn’t know enough 
the technique of running? No, not as a 
rule. It out of 
Ile has no reserve to call on at 


finish of 


wrong! 
the 


doe 


are 
out at 
because he 


you 
lose his 
about 


W ind, 
the 


is because he runs 
the race. 

The simplest and the most convenient 
Way to prove to yourself that you failed 


to write the fifth minute because of a 
lack of reserve writing power is to 


write the material in the fifth minute 
by itself for one minute at the same 
speed at which the whole take was 


dictated to you. If you do, you will find 
that the fifth minute is as easy to write 
first minute—if you write it 
during the first minute instead of the 
fifth! Try it the next time you fail a 
long take. When you do, you will re- 
move the fear that shorthand is difficult. 
And, 


as tne 


you will take the next step in 
building your speed, which is building 
the necessary reserve power that will 


enable you to finish and win your race. 


YOUR RESERVE WRITING POWER comes 
from three sources. First, it comes from 
maintaining a much higher writing 
speed for one minute than you need in 
writing a five-minute take. 

Every day, take at 
minute dictations. Use the ma- 
terial for each writing. Suppose, for 
example, you can write new matter for 
five minutes at 60 words a minute and 
you are trying to reach a speed of 80 
words for five minutes. Start your one- 


least five one- 


same 


minute takes at 100 and increase the 
dictation rate 10 words a minute on 
each repetition until the material is 


being dictated to you at 140 words a 
minute. If you find that you can write 
faster than 140, keep on boosting the 
speed as high as you can. 

Your goal for your one-minute takes 
should be a rate that is at least 40 
words faster than your five-minute goal. 
Each day change the copy. You need 
not hunt for this one-minute material. 
Take it from the regular dictation ma- 
terial you work with each day. 


IN THE SECOND PLACE, RESERVE POWER 
comes from writing new words by sound 
as soon as you hear them. Don’t try to 
think of a rule. Simply write what you 
hear, and trust your shorthand alpha- 
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bet. That is the way you write long. 
hand, and the shorthand alphabet is 
much simpler than the longhand al- 


phabet. Practice in doing this will re- 
move all fear of words in a test. 

Here is a successful plan that I have 
used for many years with students who 
were afraid to write new words without 
either looking them up in the short- 
hand dictionary or trying to apply some 
rule before writing them. All you need 
to work the plan is the daily newspaper 
or your favorite magazine—and, of 
course, a strong desire to follow the 
plan because of its value to you in in 


new 


creasing your speed. 

The plan is as follows: As you read 
the paper or magazine, keep your short- 
hand notebook open on the arm of your 
chair or on a small table your 
chair. As you across a 
word about which you have any doubt 
as to the way to write it in shorthand, 
write a shorthand outline for it im- 
mediately in your notebook, as fast as 
you can—without thinking. 

After you have written, say, a dozen 
outlines, the next step is to consult 
your shorthand dictionary to find how 
many outlines you must change to make 
them agree with the dictionary outlines 

-and you will be pleased to note that 
most of your outlines are exactly right! 

This practice then accomplishes two 
purposes—it trains you to write a new 
word without hesitation; and, at the 
same time, it keeps you constantly re- 
viewing your shorthand 
painless, interesting way. 


beside 


soon as come 


theory in a 


THE THIRD SOURCE of writing power is 
a knowledge of the meaning of what 
you are writing. The better you know 
the meaning, the easier it is for you to 
take the dictation, especially when you 
get a little behind the dictator. 

Two ways of broadening your knowl- 
edge of business dictation will occur to 
you at once. First, look up the meaning 
of every word dictated to you that you 
cannot define; then follow up with use 
of the word until it becomes a perma- 
nent part of your vocabulary. 

Second, read regularly one or two 
magazines that deal with current af- 
fairs. The more you know about busi- 
ness organization and events, the more 
likely you are to write readable short- 
hand and to write it rapidly. 
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Earning While Learning Is 


FLORENCE 


Fun! 


E. ULRICH 


Director of Awards 


HE STENOGRAPHER’S OUTPUT is de- 
termined in large measure by three 
skills —shorthand speed, typing 
speed, and transcription speed and ac- 
curacy. If the student has a background 
of good English and a knowledge of 
punctuation and spelling, then his pro- 
duction of transcripts depends on the 
length of time it takes to read his notes. 
Poorly written notes are uneconomi- 
cal from every point of view: they take 
longer to read, they impede progress in 
attaining transcription speed, and they 
account for most transcription errors. 
It takes no longer to write a perfect 
outline than it does to write a poor one 
(often not so long, because badly con- 
structed forms are generally more 
awkward to make)—and the satisfac- 
tion to the writer in improved produc- 
tion makes the effort to cultivate a good 
writing style worth while. 


PRACTICING FOR the O.G.A. Membership 
Certificate or Pin, using the Corrective 


Slide to analyze your notes, is the 
surest way to determine whether o1 
not your writing is up to the stand- 


ard required of a_ proficient 
rapher. If you do not yet have the 
award, turn to this month’s test (page 
474). Practice the words in the panel 
first, along with any others in the test 
that require special attention; then 
write the entire test until your notes 
represent your best style. Don’t slight 
seemingly easy forms. It is on these 
that you make speed when they glide 
from your pen smoothly and accurately. 
If the specimen you send us qualifies, 
the certificate or pin for which you 
apply will be mailed to you; if not, a 
report will be made, indicating any out- 
lines for which the forms are faulty- 
points where your shorthand penman- 
ship requires strengthening. 
Stenographers often tell us that prac- 
tice on the 0.G.A. Test increases their 


stenog- 
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production of letters appreciably—and 
that should be the means of attracting 
an increase in salary! 


Dip YOU READ THE STORY in the Gregg 
Scrapbook about the boy who sat on 
the bank of a stream fishing? He 
hadn’t caught anything when a neigh- 
bor came along and 

“Got anything?” 

“Yes,” was the prompt reply. 

“What?” inquired the neighbor. 

“Patience.” 

Well, patience and perseverance both 
are needed to reach the goals you should 
set for yourself; but the ability to 
stick with a job until it is finished is 
invaluable. Don’t grow discouraged if 
you can’t type a perfect 40-word Com- 
petent Typist Test the first time you 
try. Practice the words or phrases 
that slow your speed until you are 
typing them rapidly and accurately. 
Then take the test again! 

Don’t discard an ambition to earn 
the 120-word Shorthand Speed Pin be- 
cause you failed the test last month. 
You have another chance—several 
more, in fact; and, if you practice 
enough, you may earn the 140-word 
Pin, too! Winning the beautiful cer- 
tificates and pins offered here will 
bolster up your confidence a lot. 


asked: 


WHAT AWARDS HAVE YOU SET UP to 
earn this month? It may be that your 
school has not yet received the report 
on tests already submiitted if they ar- 
rived here late in the month; but that 
fact should not prevent you from tak- 
ing this month’s tests. (This Depart- 
ment is deluged with thousands of tests 
between the 20th and 25th of each 
month, and it takes nearly a month to 
examine them all, prepare the awards, 
and mail the reports.) 

If you are earning the certificates 
and pins progressively, here’s an idea: 
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Try stretching for some of the goals 
up ahead. If you are a senior and had 
planned to earn this month the 


O.G.A. Membership Certifieate and or pin 

Senior O.A.T. Certificate and/or pin 

10-word C.T. Certificate and/or pin 

80-word Shorthand Speed Certificate and, or 
pin 

Complete Theory Certificate and/or pin 


—stretch for the 


100-word Shorthand Speed Certificate and/or 
pin 
-word C.T. Pin. 


If you are a junior, with the follow- 
ing goals to win this semester- 


Junior O.G.A. Certificate and/or pin 

Junior O.A.T. Certificate and/or pin 

v-word C.T. Progress Certificate 

60-word Shorthand Speed Certificate and 


pin 
stretch for the 


40-word C.T. Progress Certificate 

s0-word Shorthand Speed Certificate and or 
pin 

O.G.A. Membership Certificate and/or pin. 


There is fun in reaching a goal. The 
extra effort may reveal your potentia 
ability for such highly specialized jobs 
as reporter or typing speed demon- 
strator—top-flight jobs, both. 


BOOKKEEPING STUDENTS, and students 
who have studied bookkeeping, have 
awards they can work for, also! Many 
students have earned certificates and 
pins as a result of taking the tests 
published in the BUSINESS EDUCATION 
WORLD each month: 


Junior Bookkeeping Certificate 
Senior Bookkeeping Certificate 
Superior Bookkeeping Certificate and/or pin 


Attractive Honor Rolls on which to 
record the names of the winners of 
bookkeeping awards are available upon 
request. Those little red, blue, and 
green-gray certificates belong in your 
collection, too; so don’t pass them up. 


SOME STUDENTS NEED a “shot in the 
arm” periodically to encourage them 
in learning to produce mailable tran- 
scripts on office-type dictation. Your 
progress in developing this ability can 
he attested by the 


Junior Transcription Certificate—-for  tran- 
ae ribing your shorthand notes accurate ly at not 
less than 10 words a minute 


Senior Transcription Certificate—for transacrib- 
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ing your shorthand notes accurately at not leaa 
than 15 words a minute 


Superior Transcription Certificate and/or pin 
for transcribing your shorthand notes ac- 


curately at not less than 20 words a minute. 


A series of office-style letters, for the 
transcription of which these awards are 
issued, are published in the BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD. Teachers know 
about them. We recommend that the 
letters be dictated at not less than 80 
words a minute and that stress be 
placed on quality and speed of tran- 
scription. Nice work if you can earn 
all these transcription awards, too! 


TAKING DICTATION AND TRANSCRIBING 
IT rapidly and accurately on the type- 
writer are two important steps in the 
production of letters, but any qualified 
stenographer or typist will tell you 
that still a third is required: proofing 
what has been typed. This phase of 
training is often neglected. Learning 
to proof one’s work efficiently differen- 
tiates the experienced from the inex- 
perienced stenographer. The Tran- 
scription Talent Teaser published in 
this magazine each month focuses your 
attention on this. 

“What awards are given on the 
Talent Teaser?” Not a month passes 
that we do not receive letters from 
students and teachers asking that ques- 
tion. Of course you want your Achieve- 
ment Record Album to be complete; so 
the BUSINESS EDUCATION WoRLD has 
made awards available to you on this 
month’s Teaser: 

Junior Proofreading Certificate—for  tran- 

scripts with not more than three errors 

Senior Proofreading Certificate—for  tran- 

scripts with not more than two errors 


Superior Proofreading Certificate—for tran- 
scripts with not more than one error. 


THIS FINE ARRAY OF AWARDS for achieve- 
ment in bookkeeping, transcription, and 
proofreading—in addition to the short- 
hand and typing certificates you earn 
—makes an impressive display for any 
prospective employer to see. Every 
award earned from this Department is 
a symbol of accomplishment that will 
make you self-sufficient and self-sus- 
taining in the business world—that will 
take you out of the mediocre class and 
place you where you'd like to be, closer 
to the professional and executive group. 
Good earnings! 


de 
~] 
w 











All clubs of test papers should be 
accompanied by a typewritten list of 
names to expedite checking and insure 
accuracy in making out certificates. 
April copy is good as membership 
tests for O.A.T., C.T., and O.G.A. until 


receipt of the May, 1950, issue 











Style Studies 


a Se 





April 


O.G.A. Membership Test 


Make Your Choice Now 


(See page 478 for Junior O.G.A. Test) 
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Senior Awards Test Material 
Senior,O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following rough-drait letter. Furnish name and address, and prepare 

the letter for the signature of H. L. Smith, General Manager. Supply the s and the two commas 

missing, and correct a misspelled word and the division of the word “editorial,” not marked. 
Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing in 40 minutes. 


A few years “f° one of our good publisher friends called us 
in to figure o Gse-leaf premium book that involved reproduo- 
tion by offset and & tricky job 4u-eas of hy ret ice- 

vif : 


ee . —— 
We NOT /MOLY SAVED THIS FRIEND "SON WHAT HEV ° 
DS BEEN PAYING, BUT MADE COMPLETE DELIVERY TWO WEEKS 
WEEKG SOONER THAN THE OTHER FELLOW COULD HAVE DON Bf, 


fhis isa typical examble of the 
CAN EXAMRIE, OP RE, dimer kind of work that is 


bringing us more business all the time from publishers in this city. 

It is the kind ¢@{wdri that varies all the way from a hundred editor- 
ial reprints to circulation and advertising promotion material in big 

ee ae which includes, in many oases,art wor and ideas supplied 

y our @®@ production department. 








OUR OFFSET PROCESS @@MBEHATtOx CUT Cgmbecteton 
COSTS AMAZINGLY ON THE MANY TYPES OF WORK THAT 
CAN BE HANDLE® § BY SUCH TREATMENT. jy assured 4 
Shop where - 
In #wyour organization, you st have many requirements/of a 
kind that can be handled in ourf@tpaewith maximum efficiency) adem 
constant supervision of the owner--and I beliewe that it will pay 
you, both in dollars and in time seaved, to do business with us. 
o we 
a bid on your next 
job, nother itis s small or # large,ene. -? 
A telephone oall, or the return of the enclosed card will 
bring the writer to your office at any time, mm eager to serve you. 


YES, Cordially yours 
¥gs, we are interested in your 
proposal to “Direct Mail” users. H 


Please call and see me 
ONeccecoeseseeeseesese CIMBcccccoceor 


(————____—_ ansitnaeeiitasanen MEd cnbnbnennmnenniie 


NOMGccocccccccccscccecseccecceseeee 


CARYL. cree eeee es SPMS... ATATS 
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Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test. 


To find the groas mher of words you rite, d de groas number of strokes by 


dedu 


t te 


words for each error to get net words written. Divide thia by 10 to determine the net words per 
minute. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting 


the gross number of strokes written. 


I sometimes wonder what has become of the town in 
which I grew up. Its change to a city has been too 
gradual to be noted, moving in stealthy progress across 
the years like the crawling hand upon a dial that shows 
no advancement to the eye. Not so long ago we were 
just a village. We were immature and stretched beyond 
our Clothing like a child whose legs have grown too fast. 

A few tall buildings rose only here and there among 
our shops, and I remember even yet our first elevator, 
with its one-armed attendant and the red plush seat 
beneath a mirror. We had our docks and lumber yards 
and smoky stacks even then, for our progress started 
in a smudge of dirt. 

But the homes were then in what is now almost the 
center of the town, and a boy of stout leg could walk 
to the country on a holiday and be home for supper. 
From a roof, a line of green and living hills was appar- 
ent, roughened at the top with trees, with hint of some 
truant world beyond. Against the slope of these hills, 
our flood of growth has washed up year by year, until 
now our village has overflowed the edge and spread in 
a shallow stream to the fields beyond. 

Now we are massed with mighty buildings. Our 
streets are thick with cars. Our suburbs creep like vines 
over the countryside. Our shops and factories speak in 
a thousand puffing voices. 

These changes have come upon us imperceptibly, one 
by one, silently; the cloud that rises in the summer sky 
moves hardly on such secret and silent foot. I was think- 
ing of this recently as I came along the street; and, as I 


Strokes 
50 


102 


991 
1045 
1099 
1139 
1185 
1244 
1300 
1328 
1379 
1436 
1493 


1552 
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paused at a traffic signal, I wondered to myself, what 
has become of the gas lamps? 

In former days a spry old fellow with a ladder and a 
can of oil trotted past at twilight to touch the glistening 
row of jets that flashed long shadows upon our porches. 
He was the punctual clock of wintry days that called us 
in to wash for supper; but on summer nights we heard 
him from our reluctant beds and followed the dancing 
shadow of his lantern across the wall. 

He must have been a man of thrifty habits, our lamp- 
lighter, for after a while he had a high cart on which he 
made his rounds. It was quite high, very much like a 
clumsy cousin of a racing sulky. From this wavering 
stage he needed only a short ladder, and the horse with 
quivering lip turned an anxious head to see him safely 
down at each post. Sometimes a fly pestered the patient 
animal; then, at the flourish of the tail, the lamplighter 
roared a whoa from his reckless station. 

And once there were hitching posts here along the 
curb, posts cunningly fashioned in iron to look like posts 
of wood. They had metal knots at the top, too, and those 
of our richer neighbors had posts designed as horses’ 
heads, with hitching rings dangling from the metal 
nostrils, as if the brutes had borrowed a savage custom. 

Every house had a fence between it and the street, in 
the quiet village I remember; and lawns did not, as now, 
run unobstructed to the walk. Doubtless the open lawn is 
of prettier looks, but there is a closer privacy behind a 
wooden fence; and, when I wander on our older streets 
where fences still prevail, I catch a snugness in the way 
of living that richer folk have lost. The slamming of a 
gate when guests arrive for dinner is no longer a signal 
to the kitchen to replace the smoking kettle with the 
silver soup tureen.—Adapted from “Like Summer's Cloud,” 
by C. S. Brooks. 


| Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.] 
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Strokes 
1607 
1637 
1690 
1759 
1807 
1863 
1916 
1969 
2009 
2061 
2119 


2173 


2496 
2546 
2605 
2663 
2717 
2708 
ISH 
2880 
2937 
2905 
3053 


3107 
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Junior Awards Test Material 
for April 


Junior O. G. A. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Copy the letter below in your best style of shorthand, trying to make your 


notes look as nearly as possible like our expert penman’s here. 


The test may be written 


in one column or two columns, whichever you prefer. It may be submitted on your 
regular notebook paper or any other stationery that will allow you to do your best 
work. Ruled paper is not required, but usually helps keep your writing uniform. 


Sn —x 20 of 
a— 767 = 
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Junior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the article on one sheet of paper, single space. Center the title, in all 
capital letters. 


MOUNTAIN OF LIGHT The 
Koh-i-noor, generally conceded to be 
the most famous of all diamonds, is 
believed to have been found in India 
nearly 5,000 years ago. In the Indian 
tongue its name means “Mountain of 
Light.” As originally discovered, the 
rough stone is supposed to have 
weighed 793 carats. A primitive cutter 
reduced the polished gem to about one- 
quarter of this weight. 


The earliest historical reference to 
the huge stone was in 1526, when it was 
received by Sultan Baber as a present 
from one of the conquered territories 
of India. Succeeding rulers obtained 
the fabulous gem by inheritance, until 
Persia took India in 1739. When Delhi 
was sacked, the diamond fell into the 
hands of Nadir Shah, the Persian ruler. 


178 


True to the legend that the life of a 
male owner would be in danger, Nadir 
was soon afterward slain by a courtier. 

Stolen from monarchs, changing 
ownership by fraud, conquest, intrigue, 
and murder, the Koh-i-noor finally be- 
came the prized possession of Rugit 
Singh, “Lion of the Punjab.” The 
brilliant was set in a bracelet that he 
never removed, and his person was 
guarded day and night. It was later 
presented to Queen Victoria, in 1849, 
when the Punjab was annexed to Brit- 
ish India. 

For a hundred years, the Koh-i-noor 
has been the center stone in the State 
Crown of the Queen of England, 
mounted so that it may be removed 
and worn as a brooch. How much is 
it worth? Nobody really knows—and 
it is not for sale-—The Thread of Life. 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(For testing your Typing Rate) 
Word Count, 323 Type Strokes 


rae 3 a -—_ Ie Lor 74 
0 ME 0 + et ey Ee 
a LW wt 6 a bys , ra a 
al #2 — “A 7 y — —~ 83 
fait 2 a Met 4 tt € aC» 
a ge, LO” tee - 452 
er ee ae rs 488 

Po ae. ee ria 557 
BEA 8 tye 631 

i ai a x>,.f 703 
el rene Feo Aa 2 IL 786 
ae ae —z25> ae 2 ~~ 856 
FO gg mets ( sa Luin “pth 
ity mid nd Lye 996 
gel eee oO @ +e = 1058 


A i ns rr ao <r a? 1136 
iy earl of A= One 1243 


CPt ter—G ¢ fal 1332 
27h Fat, « ce 1442 
a oa ee "39> — “al dy 1537 


- oe 
Pho e127 ai ae LZ 1622 
ae’ 7a /~ —~2a4+— ye, 1719 
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“Your choice was perfect, Mr. Clarke— 


the new Remington 


aper-riter will save 


teaching time—make learning easier.” 


Yes, progressive teachers and school of- 
ficials agree that there’s no typewriter to 
compare with the new Remington Super- 
riter when it comes to speed, accuracy 
and ease of operation. The Super-riter 
has been efficiency-tested to serve both as 
a teaching and learning tool. 

© Tempo-Touch Action! This new prin- 
ciple speeds type-bars to printing point— 
permits faster typing. The Super-riter 


truly responds to the touch and rhythm 
of the individual operator. 

© Super-Plus Values! The Super-riter 
has everything for easier typing : exclusive 
finger-fit keys, a longer writing line, ex- 
clusive one-key Keyboard Margin Con- 
trol, exclusive Perfect Positioning scale, 
new 3-position paper bail, exclusive page 
End-i-cator .. . you get all these and more 
with Su per-riter. 
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Ingenious positive position 
centering scale 

This exclusive new scale, with 
zero in the center, assures 
equal margins on letters—per- 
fectly centered headings. 


Exclusive key release 

A flick of the finger instantly 
releases keys jammed through 
a mis-stroke. Eliminates 
smudging of fingers and paper. 


Revolutionary 

Fold-A-Matic design 

A savings and convenience fea- 
ture that permits practically 
instant access to all vital op- 





erating areas. Exclusive! 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc, 

















m 

er , 

ve Remington Rand, Typewriter Division, Dept. TS-1, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, W. Y. 

‘X- | Please send me FREE illustrated broc hure on the new Rem- 

n- ington Super-riter. 

° | THe FIRST NAME IN meet aa 

oe < . : Company_ 

re : Address__ 
City. P Zone State 
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Executive Jobs —for Girls 


(Concluded from page 458 


3. Don’t use company time fo 
affairs. Resist the temptation to write per- 
sonal letters on the company’s impressive 
stationery. Keep personal telephone calls to 
a minimum 


your personal 


1. Be friendly, but do not spend 


gabbing with the rest of the office 


much time 


force 


Do not be antagonistic toward people and 
ideas that don't please you. 


6. Develop a real interest in the function of 
your department. Show that you are inter 


ested. 


7. Use your head. Don’t wait for somebody t 
tell you what to do and how and when t 
do it 


If you have any special talents that 
might help you in your work, use them. 
If you haven’t, develop some. Leon 
Henderson proved that this is an excel- 
lent way to win recognition. He was 
working for the Du Pont Company when 
he learned that one of the engineers 
was having trouble keeping secretaries, 
because of his dictating habits, which 
included rapid dictation, often rattled 


off from horseback while on inspection 
tours. Henderson, who had _ learned 
shorthand in high school, developed the 
ability to take dictation while riding a 
bicycle, so that he could take notes while 
pedaling beside the engineer. And this 
job gave him his start. 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT of all 
admonitions to the young stenographer 
setting out to make a place for herself 
in business is: Be patient. Competition 
is keen, especially for women; but by 
patiently developing new skills and new 
knowledge you can join the ranks of 
those in whose footsteps you have de- 
cided to follow. 

Maybe some day people will look at 
you, as they now do at Herbert Hoover, 
Lillian Hellman, Claire Trevor, Billy 
Rose, H. V. Kaltenborn, and Norma 
Shearer, and say, “She started as a 
stenographer.” 


A Tip to Job-Hunters 


(Concluded from page 459 


I am very much interested in this splendid 
opportunity and hope that my application will 
be favorably considered. 


Working for you and your two associates, Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Beattie, in such congenial sur- 
roundings, could not help but lead to a long 
and pleasant association. 


Cordially, 


ONE OF THE PERSONNEL MANAGERS I 
spoke to told me of a young man who 
stopped in “cold,” inquiring for a job. 
No opening existed at the time, but he 
was given an application to fill out, and 
the personnel manager talked to him. 

His thank-you letter received the 
next day was so good and so unexpected 
that it was forwarded to the president. 
The young man was asked to return, so 
that the president could interview him. 

He called, as requested, and there 
followed another thank-you note. The 
personnel manager concluded this ex- 
perience by saying, “This young man’s 
excellent thank-you notes were wholly 
responsible for our seeing him and had 
quite a bit to do with our eventually 
hiring him.” You can understand why. 
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WHAT IMPRESSION DO SUCH NOTES have 
on the people who hire you? Here’s 
what I was told. These letters show that 
you are courteous, and more thoughtful 
than the average; that you are willing 
to go out of your way to express ap- 
preciation; that you are fairly alert 
and are really interested in the job, to 
take the time and trouble to write about 
it after the interview is over. 

But don’t mistakenly think that all 
you need do is write a thank-you letter 
and the job is yours. It doesn’t work 
that way. However, your letter usual- 
ly arrives when the prospective employ- 
er is in the process of making up his 
mind about filling the opening, and it 
brings you forcibly to his attention. 
At this critical moment, it shows how 
interested, courteous, and thoughtful 
you are. People possessing these traits 
make good employees and get along 
well with others. 

Why not avail yourself of this neg- 
lected thoughtfulness and put on your 
best manners along with a good appear- 
ance when you want a job? 
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KEY to the Transcription Talent Teaser on page 468 


nan 


1) Letter should not be dated April 2, which 10. (10) Won't, not Wont (11) lohting, not 
a Sunday: (2) } not ’ lightning: (12) the title Mr. should not be 
) Spell out Corporation. separated from a person’s name. 

) West Third Street. not W. 3d St 11. (13) Insert commas after Hall and man; 
, (14) period, not question mark, after soon. 
3) New York New York. (Manhattan is : : 
name of a borough and should not be 12. (15) Insert comma after Wednesday 
neluded. The word City is not part of the 13. (16) Insert period after closing parenthesis. 
e of New Yorl Always include zone 14. (17) Insert commas after shall and natural- 
imber in addres in large cities.) ly: (18) advice, not advise 
Gentlemen, n Dear Sir (19) install, not instal: (20) fluorescent, not 
» b ‘ ( not { (8) Park, not I’ fluoresent; (21) throughout, not thruout. 
Inse comm en adequat and (22) Peried, not question mark, at end of 
ler sentence Cont ed on page 488) 
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Did Tiro Get It All? 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Stenographer, New 


VERY story about the history of 

shorthand begins with Tiro, sec- 

retary to Cicero, who is reputed to 
have introduced the Tironian system 
of shorthand into Rome. His name is 
spelled with an i as distinguished from 
y; and Tiro was, indeed, no beginner 
no tyro—but rather a full-fledged re- 
porter who took down by means of a 
stylus and wax tablets the speeches of 
Cicero and others of the Roman Senate, 
which, except for Tiro and his brothe1 
scribes, we might not’ have had to en- 
rich the literature of the world. 

I am prepared to admit that Tiro 
was a wonder in his time, but he and 
his fellows would be no “great shakes” 
today as shorthand reporters. In those 
ancient times, the custom seems to 
have been for four reporters to line 
up together and write simultaneously, 
each getting what he could and letting 
the devil take the hindmost. 


CONSIDERING THE CRUDE with 
which they worked, the fact that they 
have preserved for us some of the great 
orations of the past (edited, no doubt) 
is a notable feat; for even if we pass 
over what little we know of the Tiron- 
ian system and come down, past the 
Middle Ages, to the beginnings of the 
modern systems, it is astonishing how 
little scientific effort was put into the 
building of shorthand until we reach 
the systems of the nineteenth century. 
For instance, one of the most popular 
concepts of all the very early systems 
was to choose, apparently indiscrimi- 
nately, straight or curved lines for 
various consonants and then to assign 
five positions along each line where a 
tick was to be written for the vowels, 
in order—a, e, 7, 0, and uw. This was one 
of the more scientific notions of the 
time; the arbitraries, with which all 
systems were loaded, fell into another 
category. The phrase “in the world” 
was represented by a circle or sphere 
representing the world, with a dot in- 
side it; “over the world,” by the same 
sphere with a dot above it; and 


TOOLS 


“he- 


1s4 


York Supreme Court 


neath the world,” by the sphere with a 
dot beneath. I do not find the outline 
for “out of this world,” but I am quite 
certain that would have been easy! 


NOW, WITH THESE CRUDE and unscien- 
tific instruments of the Middle Ages, 
great sermons and religious documents 
were reported and have been handed 
down to us with all the earmarks of 
extemporaneous speech. We may have 
less respect for the so-called shorthand 
media by which it was done than we 
have for the marvelous twin instru- 
ments by which it was probably chiefly 
accomplished, the human mind and the 
human hand; but, nevertheless, it was 
done. We are properly grateful and 
amazed. As between the two methods 
concurrently employed, that of learn- 
ing a list of arbitraries and the other 
of the pseudo-scientific and complicated 
lining up of the vowels along the con- 
sonants, most of us will prefer the for- 
mer as the easier and more practical. 
One of these 
systems was 


vowel-along-consonant 
emploved in the writ- 
ing of the famous Pepys Diary during 
the seventeenth century. I cannot help 
commenting that he well advised 
to employ it as a secret code in which 
to write rather than as a system of 
shorthand, for it required many, many 
years of patient and scholarly research 
to read the notes. My book of reference 
says that Pepys Diary was written “in 
cipher” a statement inaccurate in 
fact but quite true in practical effect! 


Was 


IN THOSE DAYS, the learned divines, 
speaking eloquently and in great round 
periods, were perhaps at times reported 
more or verbatim, especially by 
those reporters who knew the Bible 
and the dialectics of the great religious 
controversies as well as the preachers 
themselves. I have no doubt that, if we 
could reanimate the bones of some tired- 
eyed and nimbled-fingered shorthand 
scribe of that day, we should find the 
peer of the reporter of today whose work 
is limited to one field. Indeed, if the 


less 
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Special Reporting Forms 
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another one 


appellant 

be that as it may 
brother-in-law 

by way of 

capital expenditure 
capital value 
capitalize 

came away 


come about 


“committal order 


commitment warrant 


death penalty 
distress warrant 


extreme cruelty 


holiday 


it didn’t mean a thing 


negligible 


Submitted by 
H. P. DOREY 


Surrey, England 


( 
\ 


YEW sf 


\ 
x 


obsolete 
obsolescent-ce 
offspring 

other one 
profit 

proviso 

put forward 
respondent 
running about 
serviceable 


disservice 


~—_1__ something like this 


of 


AO 


> 


ia 
an 


spoilt child 
Suitcase 

that’s as may be 
used to give away 
vibrate 

whirlwind 


winter season 








subject to be reported were a sermon 
delivered from the pulpit, I should place 
odds on the old-timer; but take him in 
any of courts—the patent court, 
the negligence court, or the matrimonial 
court—even the small claims court, 
where merely $10 worth of shoe laces 
is involved—and (assuming accent and 
language were in his favor) the odds 
are mountainous that he would get 
exactly nothing for his pains. 


our 


IF THE AVERAGE SHORTHAND STUDENT 
destined to be a reporter were told by 
some authority, during his first days of 
study, the unbelievable variety of sub- 
jects he would be expected to under- 
stand and report fluently, he would be 
more than slightly discouraged and 
bewildered at the prospect. If, fur- 
ther, he were informed of the utter dis- 
regard of speed, pronunciation, and 
pure English with which these subjects 
are frequently conveyed to him by the 
speaker, it is quite likely there would 
be no more shorthand reporters in the 
world. But nature has a way of meet- 
ing situations with the means of re- 
solving them. Young reporters are still 
being trained; expert writers write just 
as fast as or faster than ever; and I 
observe no recrudescence of the Middle 
Ages or the Elysian days of Tiro. 


JUST WITHIN THE LAST GENERATION, 
it is declared by eminent authority, 
speakers in courts and other fora talk 
25 per cent faster than they did twenty- 
five years ago, and—just confidentially 
between us—lI believe it. Also there is 
less decorum in chambers where speech 
is uttered in warmth and conviction— 
to which I can also swear with my hand 
raised high, when said hand is not too 
busy trying to unmix tongues and ac- 
cents. And any schoolboy can tell us 
that the technical subjects and mechan- 


ical details that are the familiars of 
common language today have multi- 
plied by, yes, the thousands—all of 


them subjects of everyday reporting. 


MOREOVER, THE REPORTER IS_ BEING 
checked today as he never was before. 
The electrical recorder frequently sits 
beside him and “takes” exactly what he 
takes. While the instrument will never 
replace him in all-round, intelligent 
reporting ability, yet there will be 
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times when conditions favorable 
to the machine will show whether the 
reporter is the truly verbatim instru- 
ment that he boasts he is. Those littl 
“editings” that he was accustomed to 
do in a rough spot, and which indeed 
really served to 
more readable 


more 


make his transcript 


and satisfactory, may, 
perhaps, be construed otherwise that 
he didn’t get as it was said! 

The task of the skilled reporter is 
certainly harder than it was a genera- 
tion ago; but there is no cause for 
despair. The new crop of reporters 
coming along to meet the new burdens, 
while not in too great numbers, is ade- 
quate. For this we have to thank many 
things, not the least of which are new 
methods of teaching and a keener reali- 
zation that to hold one’s own in the 
reporting field is not just to “get by” in 
speed and knowledge of system. The 
system of shorthand that we write has 
been a great scientific instrument since 
the date of its birth, capable of match- 
ing outline with spoken sound; but even 
beyond that, during the last generation, 
it has reached heights of speed and ac- 
curacy that seemed impossible at times. 


SOME OF THESE RESULTS HAVE BEFN 
achieved by the system per se, and some 
by the improvement in its methods of 
presentation, which have only recently 
been revised. It is a far cry from the 
little girl in the business office, calmly 
taking the notes of her boss, to the time 
of Tiro and his associates, who between 
them pieced out a transcript of what 
they could get with their crude instru- 
ments. What the reporter of today per- 
forms in his ordinary duties was then 
an unrevealed miracle. 

We don’t know how much time will 
change it all, how much will be re- 
quired of the reporter of tomorrow or 
the next day. Some of the more pessi- 
mistic may say that we have reached 
our limit—but, then, that is what Tiro 
would have I believe tha 
shorthand can be written a hundred or 
more words a minute faster than it 
has been written to date, with the 
equivalent accuracy of today. In fact, 
I have practically seen it done—by an 
exceptional writer or two or three. It 
only remains for economic necessity 
for this faster speed, for it to become 
a more common accomplishment. 


© ' 
said, too! 
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WHO'S WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


From beautiful Hawaii and from black diamond country 


bray Dian 


tVV } A 


EXAMINER A. 


ond Medalists 


A. BOWLE 


Reports 





Imogene Farner 


N ILLINOIS MAID comes into the 
limelight by winning the much- 
coveted Diamond Medal. That’s 

the award given to those who not only 
believe themselves capable of writing 
shorthand at 200 words a minute but 
who also demonstrate that ability, under 
the exacting conditions of the Medal 
test, by writing for five consecutive min- 
utes and transcribing the material ac- 
curately. 

Miss Imogene Farner, a graduate of 
the Carbondale Community High School, 
Carbondale, Illinois, is the young lady 
we introduce to you this month. 

It was only a few years ago that Mrs. 
Mary Y. Cerney taught our speedist the 
elements of the system and took her up 
to the 120-word-a-minute level by grad- 
uation time. Mrs. Cerney also instilled 
in her the desire to achieve high speeds. 
And so, soon after graduation, Miss 
Farner went to Chicago to attend the 
Gregg College School of Court Report- 
ing. Here, her ambition to reach the 
high goal of court reporter was given 
first consideration. Devoting all her ef- 
forts to the job in hand, under the 
tutelage of Mr. E. Archer and Diamond 
Medalist William Chapman, it was not 
long before Miss Farner was among the 
leaders of her class. 
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Sydney T. Kan 


Ever since her high school days, Miss 
Farner has been engaged as a secretary. 
At first she worked in the office of a 
local lawyer in Carbondale. Today, as 
secretary to a firm of Chicago lawyers, 
she does some court work and handles 
assignments including the taking of 
depositions. 

Her hobby of reading helps her in- 
crease her vocabulary in a most enjoy- 
able manner. Like so many of the ex- 
perts, Miss Farner enjoys horseback 
riding and tennis as leisure-time relaxa- 
tion. 


EADING A CLIPPING from a Hawaiian 
R newspaper, we learned something 
of the background of one of our recent 
Diamond Medal winners. 

The paper states that, according to 
Miss Louise Whitlow, shorthand in- 
structor of the Honolulu’ Business 
College, Sidney Kan is the 243rd person 
(the second person in Hawaii) to ac- 
complish the difficult feat of qualifying 
on the 200-word-a-minute Gregg Dia- 
mond Medal test. 

Mr. Kan’s shorthand career began at 
McKinley High School, and it was while 
there that he decided on court reporting 
as his goal. However, it was not until 
he was discharged from the Army in 
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1946 that he was able to get down to the 
study that has made him the expert 
writer that he is today. 

Upon discharge he entered Gregg Col- 
lege in Chicago. Starting in the begin- 
ning shorthand classes (for review), he 
advanced rapidly to taking 160 words 
a minute. He was then eligible to join 
the select group of students in the 
School of Shorthand Reporting. Because 
of a broken finger, it was necessary for 
him to discontinue his studies and re- 
turn to Hawaii. There, later, he entered 
the special high-speed shorthand classes 
conducted by Miss Whitlow, who also 
coached Miss Aileen Nakayama, the 
only other person in Hawaii to receive 
the Gregg Diamond Medal. 

Mr. Kan helped report the recent 
loyalty investigation held before the 
Territorial Board of School Commis- 
The Board sat for thirty-two 
days and Mr. Kan was assigned to the 
case soon after it opened. With another 
reporter he turned out daily copy of the 
proceedings. It was the first case of 
its kind in the Territory and caused a 
great deal of public interest, so much 
interest that the proceedings had to be 
carried on in the Federal District court- 
room. The chamber was always packed 
to capacity. 

Photography is a hobby of Mr. Kan’s, 
and he has a fair pictorial record of his 
two and a half years in the Service to 
show for his skill in that line. “Nothing 
spectacular,” he modestly states. 

Like everybody else in Hawaii, his 
favorite sport is swimming! 


sioners. 


KEY to Transcription 
Talent Teaser 


(Concluded from page 483) 


18. (23) for, not For. 

19. (24) Question mark, not period, after dis- 
plays; (25) for, not For; (26) question mark, 
not period, at end of line. 

21. (27) Question 
plays. 


mark, not period, after dis- 


22. (28) Insert comma after true: (29) question 
mark, not period, at end of sentence. 

23. (30) building, not bldg. 
at end of line. 

24. (32) 


; (31) only one period 


north, not North. 

25. (33) Transpose period inside closing quota- 
tion marks. 

29. (34) lighting, not (35) 
period inside closing quotation marks. 


lighing: transpose 
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Information Desk 


Concluded from page 466 


4. Please advise which is 
sentence: “We did not change 
because the change would 
letter of credit.”—A.L. 


correct in this 
these numbers 
(effect, affect) your 


The word affect is the correct word. 
Here are some guides: 

1. Affect means to influence or to 
alter. 

2. Effect, as a verb, means to bring 
about. It may also be used as a noun, 
meaning that which is brought about. 

These two words are among the most 
commonly confused words in the Eng- 
lish language! 


< ¥ Somewhere I read that it is wrong to use 
postscripts in a letter. Is it7—E.}.R 


Many businessmen object to a post- 
script to a business letter because it 
suggests that the dictator forgot an im- 
portant part of the letter. This objec- 
tion is removed by typing the matter 
as a regular paragraph. Such para- 
graphs are usually important. Remem- 
ber, however, that advertising and 
sales letters often deliberately include 
postscripts for display purposes. 


6. In the following sentence, should I use 
a semicolon after the word schedule? “It is 
quite possible, of course, that the appraised 
value may be higher than the schedule; and, in 
that event, an assessment upon the appraised 
value would be made by the Board.”—E.V.k 


The sentence is perfectly punctuated. 
The rule is this: In compound sentences 
in which the second clause is complete 
with subject and predicate, a comma 
should be used before the conjunction 
linking the clauses. If, however, the 
clauses contain commas within them- 
selves, a semicolon should be used be- 
tween the clauses. 

Definitely, your sentence is covered 
by the second sentence of this rule. 


y 3 Recently I had the following sentence in 
a letter: “Since each of these: papers was re- 
ceived in different days’ mail, it would be ap- 
preciated if you would let us know if you want 
both of these filled.”’ Is the apostrophe in the 
correct place?—D. N. 


In the sentence you quote, the phrase 
“each of these papers” occurs. The ref 
erence is obviously singular—each has a 
singular meaning. Therefore the sentence 
would have been better written: “. . . each 
of these papers was received in a different 
day’s mail... .” 
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When Shorthand Won a War 


JERRY CHURCH 
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Ice Cream on the House 


Written in Gregg Simplified 
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He Swam the Mail 


Reprinted from “The American Weekly” 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter Seven 
of the Simplified Manual 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter Eight 
of the Simplified Manual 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter Nine 
of the Simplified Manual 
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Anniversary Manual Review 
For Use with Chapters Seven, Eight, and Nine 
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A Little to the Right 


An Original Story, written in Gregg Simplified 
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LEARN LETTER SHOP and 
DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING BUSINESS 
We teach you this interesting business at 
home in your spare time—including mime- 
ograph, multigraph, etc. Ideal for man or 
woman, husbands and wives. Takes little 
capital to start. Good jobs always open 

Write for free booklet today 


ARMSTRONG SCHOOLS, DEPT. GW504 
7217 So. Broadway @ _ Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PICTURE OF 
A BUSINESS 
TEACHER 
WHO DOESN'T 
GET THE 
MAGAZINE 
THAT IS PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
MAKE BUSINESS TEACHING EASIER 
AND MORE ENJOYABLE—THE POP- 
ULAR MONTHLY 

BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD 


$4, 2 years $2.50, 1 yeor 
330 West 42nd St. @ New York City 18 
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SPECIAL 


THE 
crecG | INTENSIVE 


COLLEGE] SEMINARS 
- 





in GREGG 
SHORTHAND 
SIMPLIFIED 


Featuring the authors 


‘vn LESLIE @ “"***e ZOUBEK 


Three one-week seminars in each of 
which there will be lectures, discussions, 
and specific instructions in the teaching 
of Beginning and Advanced Gre ug Short- 
hand Srmplified, Transcription, and Type- 
writing. 


e July 17-21 
High School & College Instructors 
e July 24-28 
High School & College Instructors 
e July 31-August 4 
Private Business School Instructors 
Registration Fee—$10 


For full details write to 
PAUL M. PAIR, DIR. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


37 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Dictation | REMEMBER TO TELL 
YOUR BOSS— 


Businessman peru 
| Y 





- ‘a ‘ Think of the solid satisfaction you’ve 
y 4 a a had from wearing nylon... and thrill to 
a P= C the good news that Remington Rand’s 
yy. oo 4— IF O All Nylon Inked Ribbon is ready for 
poate your typewriter. 
C) , a a Stronger, more durable All Nylon 
Cur / * | ribbon means longer ribbon wear .. . 
* a ( . | fewer tiresome ribbon changes. And 
a. ye ——— you'll see that typing through this thin, 
) Fn L Zo © hh lint-free All Nylon ribbon means clean, 
= , sharp letters...and more of them from 
/ the same ribbon. 


re F sili Remember to tell your boss about the 
= ra new All Nylon ribbon. Better still, have 


il the phone number of your local Rem- 
ington Rand office ready. 
AG _ 
Sl i OO a ms > P.S. And if (like most bosses) he’s 
; cost conscious, tell him that Remington 
C2 w— o- “? Rand All Nylon ribbons cut ribbon re- 
J i o> placement costs as much as 50 per cent 
; aad ie _ and saye ribbon changing time for 
actual typing. 
P O ' y > . 7 oe Psi 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
ear a Remington. Feand 
> —. _ “== 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
“ee hw FF BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Career Conduct 





CARNEY'S 
Etiquette in 
Business 


Knowing What Is Correct 


The student planning a career in 
business must know what is cor- 
rect in business—as in private— 
social conduct. This book makes 
clear the need for knowing what 
is right and the importance of do- 
ing what is correct. 

Etiquette in Business presents 
both (a) the answers to social 
problems in business and (6) a 
systematic program for personal 
development in the social skills. 
It is not only a volume of perma- 
nent reference value but also a 
carefully organized textbook, com- 
plete with topic organizaion, 
study guides, illustrations, and 
personal-development exercises. 

The book deals effectively with 
such problems as meeting difficult 
business situations, proper groom- 
ing, writing tactful letters, partici- 
pating in business conferences. at- 
tending conventions, talking be- 
fore business groups, tray eling on 
business, entertaining, and many 
other Career Conduct problems in 
every kind of business. 


Etiquette in Business develops 
social dexterity among career busi- 
ness workers. 900 pp. $3.25 


MacGIBBON'S 
Fitting Yourself 
for Business 


Knowing What to Expect 


Here’s the book that eliminates 
the fumbling from the first year 
of business work ... the book that 
tells and teaches business trainees 
those things they otherwise learn 
only by trial and error at the start 
. . . the text that explains what 
business expects of the beginoing 
employee. 

This is a dramatic textbook full 
of real-life stories from the varied 
experiences of the author = as 
teacher, employer, personnel di- 
rector, and trainer of business 
workers. 

Fitting Yourself for Business 
gives the trainee an overview of 
the different kinds of office jobs— 
stenographic, bookkeeping, cleri- 
‘al—and the levels within each 
type of job. The text tells where 
and how the beginner gets a start: 
how, with experience, he wins ad- 
vancement; and what he must do 
to enjoy his job. 

Through illustrations, ques- 
tions, projects, and case stories, 
Fitting Yourself for Business 
orients the trainee to the business 
world and develops in him that 
Career Conduct so important to 
business success. 456 pp. $2.50 
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For 


GREGG WRITERS 


A Gregg-Approved Fountain Pen 
by 


 Osterbrook | 
' 


TO SELECT OR 
REPLACE... 
HERE'S ALL 
YOU DO 


In case of damage you 
ki: 
2, A scied 


—— ¢ f* $ 


Here’s a fountain pen that’s right down 
your alley. The shape, the size, the 
weight, the balance, the point, every- 
thing about it was designed especially 
for Gregg Shorthand. 


can replace the Gregg- 
Approved point in your 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
yourself — instantly — with- 
out waiting—without send- 
ing your pen back to the 
factory. All pen counters 
carry Renew-Points for 
Esterbrook Pens. 


COMPLETE PEN, $2 and up 
EXTRA GREGG POINTS (#1555) 35c 
Ask any expert about the Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen. Or better still, try one 
yourself. Let your own hand tell 
you that an Esterbrook with point 
number 1555 is the fountain pen 
with the right point for the way 


: ® 
you write shorthand. 6sterbrook 


Gregg-Approved 
Fountain Pen 








